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DECEMBER 1940 


FIVE POEMS 
9, 1%. 1959 


HIS morning Hitler spoke in Danzig, we heard his voice. 
A man of genius: that is, of amazing 

Ability, courage, devotion, cored on a sick child’s soul, 

Heard clearly through the dog-wrath, a sick child 

Wailing in Danzig, invoking destruction and wailing at it. 

Here, the day was extremely hot; about noon 

A south wind like a blast from hell’s mouth spilled a slight rain 

On the parched land, and at five a light earthquake 

| Danced the house, no harm done. Just now I have been amusing 

myself 
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Watching the blood-red moon droop slowly 

Into black sea through bursts of dry lightning and distant thunder. 
Well: the day isa poem: but too much 

Like one of Jeffers’s, heavy with blood and barbaric symbols, 
Painful to excess, inhuman as a hawk’s cry. 


FINLAND IS DOWN 


Five planets and a brilliant young moon 

Reach like a golden ladder from the saffron-lined sea-rim 

High up the dark blue dome of heaven. 

Today we saw the first flush of wild-flowers, glad was our hillside 
With yellow violets and blue-eyed grass. 

This beautiful day dying in such splendor is the tenth of March, 
Nineteen forty; Finland today 

After all her winter valor and the great war in the snow 

Is beaten down by machines and multitude. 

It will be long before the moon and five planets meet again; 
And bitter things will have happened; not worse things. 


GREAT MEN 


Consider greatness. 
A great man must have a following, whether he gain it 


Like Roosevelt by good intentions, cajolery and bribes, or Hitler 


by fanatic 
Patriotism, frank lies, brutality and terror, 
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ROBINSON JEFFBERS 


Without great following no greatness, it is ever the greedy 
Flame on a wick dipped in the fat of millions; 
No man standing alone has ever been great; 
Except, most rarely, his will, passion or intellect 
Have come to posthumous power and the naked spirit 
Picked up a crown. 
Yes. Alas then, poor ghost, 
Out of joint with time, hermit, martyr, starved prophet, 
Were you honest while you lived? You are not now. 
You have found your following and it corrupts you; all greatness 
Involves betrayal, of the people by a man 
Or of a man by the people. Better to have stood 
Forever alone. Better been mute as a fish, 
Or an old stone on the mountain, where no man comes, 
But only the wilderness-eyeing hawk with her catch 
And feeds in peace, delicately, with little beakfuls, 
While far down the long slope gleams the pale sea. 


THE STARS GO OVER THE LONELY OCEAN 


Unhappy about some far-off things 

That are not my affair, wandering 

Along the coast and up the lean ridges 

I saw in the evening 

The stars go over the lonely ocean, 

And the black-maned wild boar 

Plowing with his snout on Mal Paso Mountain. 
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The old monster snuffled “Here are sweet roots, 
Fat grubs, slick beetles and sprouted acorns. 
The best nation in Europe has fallen, 

And that is Finland, 

But the stars go over the lonely ocean,” 

The old black-bristled boar 

Tusking the sod on Mal Paso Mountain. 


“The world’s in a bad way, my man, 

And bound to be worse before it mends; 
Better lie up in the mountains here 

Four or five centuries, 

While the stars go over the lonely ocean,” 
Said the old father of wild pigs 

Plowing the fallow on Ma! Paso Mountain. 


“Keep clear of the fools that talk democracy 
And the dogs that talk revolution, 

Drunk with talk, liars and believers. 

I believe in my tusks. 

Long live freedom and damn the ideologies,” 
Said the gamey black-maned wild boar 
Plowing with his snout on Mal Paso Mountain. 





ROBINSON JEFFERS 


THE BLOODY SIRE 


It is not bad. Let them play. 

Let the guns bark and the bombing-plane 

Speak his prodigious blasphemies. 

It is not bad, it is high time, 

Stark violence is still the sire of all the world’s values. 


What but the wolf's tooth chiseled so fine 

The fleet limbs of the antelope? 

What but fear winged the birds and hunger 

Gemmed with such eyes the great goshawk’s head? 
Violence has been the sire of all the world’s values. 


Who would remember Helen’s face 

Lacking the terrible halo of spears? 

Who formed Christ but Herod and Caesar, 

The cruel and bloody victories of Caesar? 

Violence has been the sire of all the world’s values. 


Never weep, let them play, 
Old violence is not too old to beget new values. 


Robinson Jeffers 
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WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID 


For Lugné-Poe' 


At sixty-five said, “I fight every day. 

My dear, nothing but death will stop 

My uninterrupted élan in the play.” 

Then wrote, “When I am forced to see 
What happens to our old humanity 

All seems ignoble and I rage 

To have been listed player on this stage.” 
At sixty-five his anger conquered fear: 
The old man raged but he did not despair. 


At sixty-seven then he laughed and said, 

“My dear, how proud I am of all the haters 

Who stand behind and wish that I were dead,” 
Those who had tasted of his honesty, 

Those usurers of mediocrity: 

At sixty-seven he refused to praise 

(And lost his job) their rotten little plays. 

But when he told me how he shouted there 

The old man laughed but he did not despair. 


He said at seventy, “But we must work, my dear. 

I see a certain look upon their faces 
Discouragement? Perhaps I dream it there. 

The wicked times have put me back to school 


*Founder of the Oexvre Theatre in Paris, which first played Ibsen in 
French; grand old man of the French experimental theatre. 
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MAY SARTON 


And I shall die a sensitive young fool. 
The news is doing me to death at last.” 
And then a note, “The evil eats me fast 
You must help men not to be slaves, my dear!” 
(The old man died but he did not despair.) 
May Sarton 


SONNET 


How can he answer grief? The storm must break 
At last, but winter is long, the murdering cold 
May kill before the sun can free the lake; 

He must speak now, and now he must be bold. 
She has left him. Snow has covered up her tracks. 
But words are poor, his satire has an end; 

He leaves prediction to the almanacs, 
Unmindful of events the stars portend. 

His reason answers for the alchemy, 

The waxing light—he will explain the dust 

Of shadows in the snow, the budded tree; 

But logic cannot hide the threatened rust. 

The heart erodes, and he will not admit 

That fire needs richer fuel than his wit. 


Samuel French Morse 
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THREE POEMS 


ARMISTICE AGAIN 


The horses called Thunderspot and 
Merrybowl are coming down the road 
Drawing Jesus from the fort, upon 
Acannon. Take off your hats you 
Sinners and kneel onto the sacred load. 


The derby on his head conceals 

So well the thorns! Wonderful what 

This modern science does: spun glass 

For brains, guaranteed not to spurt with 
Thoughts or blood. And seasons always hot 


For year-round battle. And you know 
That Merrybowl and Thunderspot 
Once had heads and legs, but now 
They are heroic barrels of muscle and 
Ligament that cannot sag or rot. 


Wonderful, oh beautiful, and low 

Are the dreams that stoop their heads 
Beneath the bowels! And nice will be 
This peace, so wits can rhyme once more 


About pink cheeks and bellies frolicking in beds! 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


NIGHT OF CATS AND FATHERS 


Xanadu has boundaries above the stars; 
crickets creak. Father, you beyond the panes 
that gloss uncovered agonies and fears, 

what are you watching stalk? Nothing, son, 
each cat is still invisible elation 

into the breathless dark. 


Copper heels run up the stairs to God; 

willow and elm, willow and tamarack flag out 
to halt night’s monody. Father, are their eyes 
globes around their inward fires? Still, my son, 
if they'll listen they'll go out like ripples 

into a shore with frogs, 


Even if he and the cats are in jungles with 

black-furred and cinnamon flanks, where surely this 

love will be clawed, speak again! Father, are 

you alone or are feet behind you, over you, 

into you, velvet and then unsheathed ...? There pulses 
only beauty here, my child. 


Madonna of all latches, many locks and doors, 

somber is the window and we'll look no more. 

Cover us deep. Too well we can hear 

cats purring, and our father silencing there 

his strides. They whisper together. Uncomprehending 
mother, cover us far. ... 
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SUCH SWEET SORROW 


Sore songs to sing, shrill things to hear. 
Prickly is each flowering bush, prickly is 
Your face with fears. Detriment receives 
You at our door with treachery and kiss. 


The turf's still pounding with the hopes 
We led into the starting gate. Which can 
Cross the judges’ vision first, which must 
Be started at some sweeter time again? 


The mouse that crawled into your sleeve, 
Your mind that clicked its heels to it. 
Pepper is spread upon your bread, 

Lest you forget your teeth no longer fit 


Courage is a diorama with sick elks 
And a man with warts excavating stars. 
Or again a bricked-in vault in which 
The wives of saints conceal their scars. 


Across the causeway comes the van 

To move our ribs and deeds away ... 
Let's leave a note to verify that once 
We lived, but had no valid cause to stay. 


David Cornel De Jong 





THE ANGEL OF THE LORD 


The angel of the Lord 
Who declared unto Mary 
Came back in December 
To see what he had said. 


But what his eyes beheld 

In the straw of the manger 

Was the corpse of a young man 
With a thorn crown on his head. 


So he took Mary's hand 
And said: It was my duty 
To bring you glad tidings 
Of the New Born One. 


I expected to find 
All the bright pulsation 
Of flesh, and I can’t see 


How this thing was done. 


Mary went on smiling 

And tucking at the manger 
As women have tucked babies 
Since bearing was begun. 


For angels live forever. 
Out of time live angels. 
And mothers can see only 
The child in any son. 
Inez Cunningham Stark 
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THE QUESTIONERS 


The sad sage-grey Dakota hills 

That stood and watched me at my mapping-table 
In spite of flies, stay with me; the great moaning 
Of wind that walks that country day and night— 
The years of famine and the years of blight 

Are in that wind, and all the helpless anger 

That men, defrauded turn against themselves 
Before they lift their rifles from their shelves. 

And I have seen the ghosts of the Dakotahs, 

Out of revenge on what white men have done, 
Riding the Russian thistles through the dust-storms, 
Burning the crops and cracking the earth with sun. 
And I have heard the foxes on the hill 

Barking a question; insects at the sill, 


Drawn by my lamp, as they flung themselves at the flame, 


Whirred with their wings no other name but my name. 
I have stepped from farmhouse kitchens and been drowned 
In the long empty of the summer nights 

And seen the Northern Lights 

Beam after beam shoot upward seeking me, 

But I would not be found, and would not cry 

Here! Here am I! 

Or whisper from the ground. 

For I knew I could not answer their hard questions 

And better never heard and never found. 

And yet I always hear and ponder the questions 

Of the creatures of the country without trees, 
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Sick 
And 
And 
I hay 
Sinc 


E.L. Mayo 


But all the answers I know are wordy or bloody 

Sick with swords or social disease, 

And though my country silence answered nothing 
And vigilance and patience are unsure 

I have given my love to the askers of hard questions, 
Since what discovers darkness is dark’s cure. 


E. L. Mayo 


AUTUMN 


By the drawn leaf, the ravaged flower, 
Is sullen Autumn articulate; 

A necromancer, the patterned snake 
Nettles the hour. 


The poplar chimes his gold, 

The grass bequeaths its color to the ground, 
While in the lacy leaves 

The hieroglyphs of Death are found. 


The bittern weaves his cry 
On misty slope, 
The wind is never found 
In stubble field, 
Its cloak is wound 
About the antelope. 
Orian C. De Pledge 
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MIDNIGHT AIR RAID 


Beyond our factories, like caterpillars curled in a sham death, 
Rivers signal their quicksilver treachery; and, in answer, 

The guns of midnight pound from roots of earth 
Bombarding with their radium mouth and prong of cancer 
Eating out the lungs of countries in a bubble of bloody breath. 


Sensitive fingers of searchlights pick the pockets of dark. 

These are surgeon’s pitiless forceps imprisoning in their grip 

Anaerobic death, there, in the heart of air, lurking 

To burst the harmless tissues of cities. It is an antisepsis 

In this world of blood, with an unsuspecting child, the dawn, 
forgotten larks. 


Now sirens unleash civilian anguish. In a reflex they 

Stumble from an underworld of dreams, whom abortive desire 
(Pillared in moonlit limbs) makes gray. 

Freedom's involuntary fighters, knowing no refuge save in fiery 
Consciousness, rampant light and the resolution of day. 


Night that sealed their visions, drained all thought an hour 

Ago, is now their bodyguard; but real defense is an illumination, 

Ally of the sun, and fills their brain with staggering power 

Where sanity tremors on madness, to beat down explosion 

Of wind, and the thunder’s stupor, in a turbulent underground 
anger. 


Here artist and scientist concur to admire 
A formal pattern of battle, where herring-bone squadrons 
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J. F. HENDRY, 


Elude the swaying bars of light, and white fire 
From London’s living furnace, flung up like a tilted cauldron, 
Splits the atom of doom, and makes of man’s march one un- 
ending gyre. 
J. F. Hendry 


DIE LETZTEN TAGE? 


Neun Monate engster Gefangenschaft, 
Dunkelheit, Bitterkeit und Not, 

Neun Monate, wie eine Schwangerschaft, 
Steht am Ende Geburt? Steht am Ende Tod? 


Was fiir ein Tod! Wir k6nnen uns nicht rithren, 
Nicht handeln, suchen mishsam zu verhandeln, 





Es ist als ob wir Beile schon am Halse spuren, 
Wenn wir auf unsern schwarzen Halden wandeln. 


Wer von den Fremden kommt in unser Land 

Wo schon die Todeszellen sind errichtet, 

Der legt wohl auf die Schulter uns die Hand 

Mit einem Blick als waren wir schon hingerichtet. 


Rudolph Leonhard 


*Written in concentration camp. 
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TWO POEMS 


CHORUS FOR OUR PLAY 


How often have we heard 

A voice speak from the sky— 
And so let fall the plow, 

And lifted our face, 

Saying: Now, oh, surely, now, 
From the One Most High 
Descendeth the Shining Word, 
The syllable of Grace. 


Saying: Here will we bring the fair, 

Even the fairest daughter, 

The young lamb sweet to the fire, 

And set oui siones, this day... . 

And the smoke rose straight from the pyre,— 





But wind from an evil quarter, 
Scattered the smoke in air, 
And leveled the stones away. . .. 


And the heavens were wind and night 

And silence, and no voice spoke, 
The sky was empty again, 

There was nothingness above, 

And we were stricken men 

Who had dreamed, and who awoke, 

Not yet having known aright 

The word—which is surely Love. 
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DAVID MORTON 


HOW THEN ... ? 


How then, immoderate and alone, 

To wander in the lanes of space, 

Lost to the mortal, dear, and known, 
To Time's companionable face . . . 
Through reaches that are iced and still 
And ignorant of the names we cry, 
Hearing, behind the backward hill, 

The grave, nostalgic music die; 

And sharing, never in that air, 

The sweet breath of the mortal bough, 
But stripped of sense—this pilgrim, there, 
And with such memories . . . failing, now... 
Of a green country that he crossed 

In Time and Place, and somehow lost . . . ? 


David Morton 
RING OUT, RING IN 


The great bells send forth their clamor 

Into the sea of air; 

Their sound ripples in the fathoms of space 
As the bellman descends the stair. 


The winds of time blow over the world, 

And over our grief; 

And the dead year whirls in the deeps of cold 
Like a dead leaf. 


Charles Norman 
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FOUR POEMS 


EYELET 


I wind wishes 
On hard spools, 
And though today 
I'm cloaked a fool, 
Tomorrow’s thread 
Will weave so well 
My dress from me 
No one can tell. 


SEA SPROUT 


This is my day to climb upon 

The windswept Cornwall cliffs, 

To stride the rocks and scan for gulls 
Astern the sea-borne skiffs. 


Cradled in sun I'll drowse, a seed 
The salty wind has caught, 
Blown open to creation from 
A moulding pod of thought. 




















RUTH STEPHAN 


HIATUS 


What stoned that moment at twilight 
When a grey hare and I, uphill, 

Were wound within rolls of silence— 
Windless strings holding us still? 


What tone slid into the silence 

To unfold the sonorous air, 

What moved me down a roan valley, 
Where have you leapt to, grey hare? 


TO GOD 


O pity the pious 
Who see you apart, 
Not knowing they live as 
A beat of your heart. 
Ruth Stephan 
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TWO POEMS Ar 

Pe 

ADVICE TO A MAN Sti 

Walk through the night, translating your inner sounds 4 
Of pain into spoken words. M: 
Look for avid, repulsive facts. Int 
You face a dictatorship of money, Th 
Lust and million-masked selfishness Br 
Perverting the deep words of Christ Th 
To narrow talk; abused meekness for the many; Sa 
Solemn apologies for dishonest spirit— Be 
The relentless clichés of human existence. Fh 
This makes the world of prose, Ce 
The world where poetry—matureness in youth; As 
Rhythmical search for justice and round expansion; Or 
Imagination escaping from argument Tk 
To find unapparent truth in appropriate words— Id 
Fights, starves and compromises Su 
Within the hearts and minds of its creators. Se 
You stand in a mass of human beings In 
With poems in their breasts and thoughts O: 
Preserved against almost impossible odds, T 
Or slowly adulterated, killed | Tt 
By the little prose-wolves in power. | wW 
It is not wise to pretend to be alone. Al 
The poems lessen, fashioning delusions Io 
Of continued height, sweet or insolent vigor, 6 











MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


And in this fancied isolation 

People are curdled, soft, tight or chained— 

Still part of the great human body: 

Unable to leave it except in proudly thin dreams. 


Man, with the forming weight, absorption, 
Intricate needs of poetry in your body, 

The cliques, the coteries and groups 

Bring a pretentious, talkative, half-awake sleep. 
The lords of prose and their camouflaged 
Salespeople offer you 

Beginning gilded crumbs; 

Fluctuating imperceptible bribes; 

Cold demands under amiable suggestions; 
Assertions of freedom, uniqueness 

On high floors holding innumerable trap-doors. 
Their terms are veiled obedience, and skill; 
Idealism murdered, then imitated; 

Subtle wit, new clowning; 

Sentimentality retaining truth 

In small occasional portions; 

Or cynicism and surface devastations. 
They will give you in return 

Threatened comfort, sometimes 

Wealth, the guarded, spiced animations 
Above intangible, dissembling death. 


Ignore them, remain alive in self-respect, 
Unpopular veracities, 
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Kindness, curiosity, defiance 

Expressed on the crisscrossed roads. 

You can find, shape your friends in seething obscurity— 

The stumblers, plodders, men who know loads and mist. 

Wander among them, like Vachel Lindsay 

Peddling his poetry in youthful days 

For bread, and close, unassuming identification 

With the rich-gray, awkward, trammeled, neighborly 

Compactness of farms and small towns in Illinois. 

Go singing, debating, helping, explaining, loving 

On shaded ways, side-streets, troubled nooks. 

The formalized, secretly unmoving critics, 

Camp-followers, boot-blacks, celebrities, prose-chiefs 

Of life — glimpsing you between signaled applause and lime- 
light— 

Will call you a failure, a talent dispersed in the lowlands, 

But failure can be stubborn change and building 

Far removed from evanescent 

Versions of success, quick compliments 

And hypnotized crowds. The more slowly attained 

Friendship, understanding of scattered strugglers 

Is a secretly tarrying tribute sometimes detected, 

Renewed in the rummage of posterity. 














MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


TO GERTRUDE STEIN 


White, blandly isolated on the ground 

Where slaughters, thievings, contradictions pour, 
You twirl umbrellas, cryptograms of sound, 

Like some old princess on a wistful tour, 
Abhorring nakedness and common stress, 
Ignoring uproars in the ruined yards, 

And fingering an old, brocaded dress 

In corners of deserted boulevards. 


Your mannerisms, sensitively curled, 
Involved and sighing curiosities 

Implore us — in the unrelenting world 

Of bedlams, plottings and monstrosities— 
To leave our hatreds, make the earth again 
An aproned inn where subtleties can reign. 


Maxwell Bodenheim 
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THE POET AND PEDANT SYMPOSIUM 


CHOLARS and writers are under fire these days, and the 

barrages are being laid down not by hostile philistines, but 
by members of their own profession. Archibald MacLeish’s 
attack on them in The Irresponsibles called forth, on the whole, 
more agreement and confession of fault from university men 
than dissent. And now in the autumn issues of Kenyon Review 
and The Southern Review, in a joint symposium, ten professors 
and literary men take part in a full-dress discussion of the failure 
of scholarship today. 

The symposium grew out of an article by Allen Tate in The 
Princeton Alumni Weekly for March 8th, in which Mr. Tate, 
who holds the position of Resident Fellow in Creative Writing 
at Princeton, described his methods of teaching students to “read 
as writers.” Instructors, he said, cannot teach students to write, 
but they can, by developing them as readers who see the creative 
problem in poetry and fiction, prepare them to teach themselves 
On the other hand, he said, “the official academic point of view 

. . that all the literature has been written, and is now a branch 
of history” has only a deadening effect on the imaginations of 
creative students. 

Many of the writers in the symposium point out in addition 
that courses in literature have not succeeded in teaching students 
to read. This observation is documented by Wright Thomas 
(Wisconsin) writing in The Southern Review. He recounts the 
adventures of a faked and poetically awful Shakespearean sonnet 
prepared by him as a test for his class. Unwarned students, 
year after year, have praised the monstrosity, three for every one 
who thought little of it as a poem. Mr. Thomas’ statistics are 
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The Poet and Pedant Symposium 


not the whole of his article, but they are startling. Among the 
most startling are those that show that graduate students in the 
course revealed distinctly less taste and understanding than the 
undergraduates. When 55 per cent of the undergraduates ap- 
proved a sentimental poem, “There was rapture of spring in the 
morning,” by the Rev. G. A. S. Kennedy, whose pen-name was 
“Woodbine Willie,” it was bad enough; but 85 per cent of the 
graduates praised it highly. Mr. Thomas’ explanation is that 
graduate students rely on “placing” a given poem by “characteris- 
tics” and then produce the expected response (here the poem 
contained the word “lad,” and many of them attributed it to 
Housman); and furthermore they have acquired an easy flow of 
verbiage as a substitute for critical thought. 

“They can quote the opinions of Tillyard on Milton, yet they 
are unable to give a rational personal opinion of Cummings or 
MacLeish,” writes “Hade Saunders” (pseudonym of a graduate 
student in a Middle Western university). Graduate students, he 
says, do not generally have the creative intelligence to teach what 
is, or should be, “the most vital and contemporary subject on the 
curriculum,” and they are further unfitted to do so by the Ph. D. 
training “which plays into the hands of the memorizers, and 
removes English from its cultural and creative center.” 

The blame for this state of affairs among the students in de- 
partments of English lies with the faculty, according to the 
professors writing in the symposium. The scholars, they say, 
have failed to develop a critical ability in their stude:its because 
they have failed to be concerned with criticism. They have gone 
in for historical studies and have shied away from reading litera- 
ture as literature. They have emphasized the factual rather than 
the qualitative. 
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“Two things are typical of the average English department,” we 
says Cleanth Brooks, Jr. (Louisiana State), “a cheerful sacrifice of 
of imagination to objectivity and a fond over-confidence in the ) 
virtues of method”—faults which, at their worst, result in mere the 
exercises in “manhole-cover counting.” “Meanwhile,” says res 
Arthur Mizener (Wells College) “the serious evaluation of rec 
literature is carried on outside our universities by talented lar 
amateurs who are, as no one is more acutely aware than they, ex, 
without adequate learning.” Bu 

The historical method and other “current modes of literary the 
study that contravene literature itself,” are criticized by Joe Hor- as 
rell (North Carolina). More and more attention, he says, is stl 
being given to obscure items of cultural history such as minor se 
writings, diaries, and source material, and the result is that Sif 
students lose the ability to make distinctions on the basis of ca 
quality. The ideal of “completeness,” necessitated by the his- hi 
torical view, makes for an actual incompleteness in the study of ot 
any single piece of literature. Anthologies and study outlines are | 
common devices introduced to allow time for reading a large | 
mass of secondary material. Similarly, there is no time in d 
graduate work for the reading of great works of other literatures. b 
With all this, Mr. Horrell says, “there hardly remains the stamina . 
for understanding.” ce 

And what hope, one wonders, tempers the severity of these 5] 
charges? Mr. Tate is the least hopeful of any solution. He a 
writes, in The Southern Review, that it is the “scientism” of our i 


civilization which is responsible for the suppression of the critical 
spirit. He believes that positivism has reduced the area of 
spiritual values to the vanishing point and has left us ripe for 
fascism. “This ought to be the end of literature, if literature t 
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were logical; it is not logical but tough; and after the dark ages 
of our present enlightenment it will flourish again.” 

Others, however, see the difficulty as an overemphasis on or 
the mistaken application of the scientific method. The abuses 
resulting from the pursuit of the historical method can be cor- 
rected, writes Mr. Horrell, by the study of rhetoric, form, and 
language. This is the solution, i.e. to study literature as a form of 
expression, which is also proposed by Harry Levin (Harvard). 
But the scholars, Mr. Levin says, have also failed to acknowledge 
their responsibility to the present and to regard literature equally 
as an interpretation of life. “By their failure to ground literary 
studies in reality, hard-headed scholars have been compelled to 
seek concrete substance wherever they could find it—in in- 
significant details if nowhere else, in what Professor Whitehead 
calls the fallacy of misplaced concreteness.” “All the lore of 
history is meaningless, unless it is oriented toward the value of 
our own lives.” 

Lionel Trilling (Columbia) makes a plea that literature be 
regarded, not as religion, politics, or science, with its value con- 
ditional on its effectiveness in offering a solution to problems, 
but as contemplative experience. By this term he is referring to 
“those pursuits in which the faculties, though engaged, are con- 
cerned with their own exercise chiefly” and the category includes 
sports as well as literature. Both call forth “a deep absorption, 
an intuitive appreciation of style and an almost mystical interest 
in technique.” 

Sidney Cox (Dartmouth) puts his reliance in the refreshing 
power of the imagination. The imaginative teaching of litera- 
ture, he says, can break through mechanized thinking, and, in 
these times when English studies, like all other branches of 
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activity, must prove their usefulness, such teaching can “con- 
tribute to a more virile freedom.” 

This symposium is not a debate; it is an arraignment. We 
must suppose, however, that these professors are as aware as any- 
one else of what may be said in extenuation. This quarrel is 
not a new one. Literary men and professors have seldom seen 
eye to eye and probably never will. It is perhaps cause for con- 
gratulation that our scholarship is not more than twenty-five 
years behind our literature. While you find individual scholars 
here and there who are also writing literature, and more who are 
capable of appreciating it, the conservative function of scholar- 
ship would hardly permit it to take a place in the creative or 
critical vanguard. 

Nor do the abuses of scholarship belong to our time alone. 
The counterpart of our manhole-cover-counter is the professor in 
Laputa who had “made the strictest computation of the general 
proportion there is in books between the numbers of particles, 
nouns, and verbs, and other parts of speech.” But, Mr. Tate 
would say, he was guilty of “scientism” too. Quite right, he was; 
but literature did not die therefrom. There have always been dull 
and inadequate people who have fallen into the excesses per- 
mitted by the age in which they lived, and the excesses of scho- 
lasticism have been as shocking as those of “scientism.” The 
study of form and the emphasis on evaluation, both of which 
are currently recommended as correctives, can become, in the 
hands of these inevitable dullards, mere exercises in mechanical 
categorizing, fully as sterile as the more common stupidities of 
the historical method. 

This is not the place to point out the debts which we owe 
to the historical approach—nor would it be necessary to remind 
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these professors of them—but all who enjoy Chaucer as litera- 
ture have to be grateful to the patient assemblers of historical 
and linguistic information for good texts and glossaries. And it 
is owing to the historical conscience of our age that we do not 
have to suffer from “improved” versions of Shakespeare, which 
centuries with more moral certainties and less sense of history 
thought necessary. And from the point of view of teaching 
literature to students, there is a certain justification in survey 
courses, for the average freshman is as innocent of chronology 
as he is of criticism 

The real charge, is of course, that the universities not only 
shelter the pedant, but reward him more richly than the critic, 
the creative writer, or the teacher. The point that there is a 
great gulf between the critic and the scholar has been sufficiently 
underlined in this symposium. The equally serious gulf be- 
tween the scholar and teacher has not. The truth is that Mr. 
Cox's teacher with imagination, if he was “merely” a good teacher, 
would have little chance of surviving the academic process of 
elimination. Small wonder that students are not taught to read 
literature when teaching is only a bread-and-butter sideline to 
research! If the purpose of literary studies is—or should be— 
to increase the appreciation of literature, then it seems that the 
point of attack should be the working out of teaching techniques. 

Because Mr. Thomas's article suggests such a program, it seems 
in the end the most positive and hopeful. He proposes a cen- 
tral course of study beginning in the freshman year with the 
examination of the processes of language and communication and 
proceeding through successive years into increasingly intensive 
training in interpretation, and finally, making the ability to do 
a piece of independent literary interpretation a requirement for 
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a Ph. D. degree. Although not much can be done to reorien- 
tate our established scholars, the adoption of such a program 
as this, which would begin at the other end, with the students, 
and which would necessarily have to be conducted by the more 
intelligent and sensitive (usually younger) teachers, might well 
result in changing the whole nature of our English studies. And 
there is no reason why similar training of readers should not 
begin in high school, or earlier. 

This is the aspect of the question—the development of more 
genuine literates—which should interest poets and believers in 
poetry: all those, in short, who desire the growth of that “great 


audience” which poetry must have. 
ised Margedant Peters 


REVIEWS 
THE POUND PROBLEM 


Cantos LII-LXXI, by Ezra Pound. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 
zra Pound’s ABC of Economics. New Directions. 
Polite Essays, by Ezra Pound. New Directions 
Culture, by Ezra Pound. New Directions. 
ZRA POUND is an exacting teacher, a superior poet, and a 
problem. More than any poet writing today he has some- 
thing substantial to teach about technique and content; and if 
the great teacher is one who makes the student work hard on 
the material to be learned, Pound is certainly a great teacher. 
He is widely if somewhat incoherently learned; his patience is 
short, and it is hard to divorce his spluttering and conceit from 
the kernel of his real sincerity. He is supposed to know eleven 
languages, a fact he will not let anyone forget. Now that most 
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of his work is available in the United States, one can appraise 
more fully the technique and content he uses, and the nature of 
his thought, which certainly directly affects his work. 

It is necessary before discussing his general method, which is 
not only the method of the Cantos, but also the method of the 
three books of prose brought out by New Directions, to point 
out that Pound’s interests originally and to a large extent still 
are those of the etymologist and “lover of beautiful objects.” 
Since beginning the Cantos he has become increasingly interested 
in affairs, in philosophy, and in economics, and to such an ex- 
citing degree that he often conveys the impression he feels he 
has discovered them. Perhaps the impression is unjustified, just 
another result of the method he cultivates, but he has done 
nothing to counteract it. Then, too, it is sometimes obvious 
that he does not know what he is talking about. Those are 
the times when his method cannot serve as a subterfuge. 


VU 


His general method is known as the “ideogramic” method, and 
derives from an essay Ernest Fenollosa wrote on the Chinese 


written character. The Chinese ideograph depicts ideas through 
short-hand pictures or symbols, so that any thought conveyed in 


Chinese has to be visualized, or at least set fortt 


in concrete 
terms. It is, in other words, a language that is supposed by 
its n 


its nature to be incapable of losing sight of particular reality: 


it cannot be abstract without reference to what is particular. 
Every Chinese word is a different picture. There are 40,000 
of them, and not more than a dozen men in China know each 
one. Since the language consists merely of a series of pictures 


it has no need of grammar, and there are no case declensions. 
There are only two tenses, and a dictionary is an extreme diffi- 


culty. It is a purely “imagist” language, and a few examples 
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may illustrate its possibilities. The word “plunder” is an ideo- 
graph of a man chasing a man; “law suit” of two dogs; “west” 
of a bird flying to its nest; “capitalism” of money-as-basis policy; 
“communism” of together-as-production policy; “imperialism” 
of king-country policy; “railway station” of fire-wagon stop; 
“dictatorship” of single-decision pattern. 

The “ideogramic” method is based on the possibilities of what 
might be produced from a selected or free-associational use 
of images. Pound, it will be recalled, was a member of a group 
known as imagists. To him an image is an “intellectual and 
emotional complex in an instant of time.” It is not necessarily 
a picture or pattern; it may be a phrase, a quotation from some 
old document, or a bit of conversation, but whatever it is it 
must be concrete. Nowhere does Pound systematically and at 
length define the “ideogramic” method. His earlier prose work 
has a degree of organization and clarity that has disappeared 
from his later prose, which has become inveterately “ideogramic.” 
There are three things this method cannot achieve: unity, em- 
phasis, and coherence. Pound does not discuss one subject for 
any length of time: he flits away, takes up another, drops it, 
indulges in some personal anecdote usually about some damn 
bust Gaudier-Brzeska made of him, veers off into vituperation 
because he thinks he has been slighted, and then exclaims a 
series of statements to indicate he has learned lumber in his 
head. This is the impression one gets from his prose. Perhaps 
it is a wrong impression, and if one rereads his essays as one 
rereads the Cantos the reward may sometimes be just as great. 

If one deliberately cultivates the “ideogramic” method it is 
because one thinks that method has greater possibilities than 
the logical method, or because it suits one’s temperament. With 
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)- Pound it seems to be both possibilities and temperament. He 

4 has written: 

y; All knowledge is built up from a rain of factual atoms. . . . The 

- so-called “logical” method permitted the methodist to proceed from 
inadequate cognizance to a specious and useless conclusion; these 

Ps methodists then took great pleasure in thinking that they had moved 


in a straight line instead of a crooked line between those unfor- 
tunate ends. 


at ’ 
a. Pound probably did not think all this out beforehand. He owes 
1p a great deal to the theories of T. E. Hulme who said, among other 
al things, that truths don’t exist before we invent them; that they 
respond to man’s need of economy, just as beliefs to his need 
ly cs se es ' 
es of faith; and especially this: 
it Never think in a book: here are Truth and al! the capital letters; 
but think in a theatre and watch the audience. Here is reality, here 
at are human animals. Listen to the words of heroism and then at the 
rk crowded husbands who applaud. All philosophies are subordinate 
d to this. It is not a question of the unity of the world and men 
ed | afterwards put into it, but of human animals, and of philosophies 
ic.’ as an elaboration of their appetites. (Speculations, p. 230) 
m- Pound is far from being as consistent and clear as Hulme. It 
for | may not be important or even desirable for a creative writer to 
it, | have a systematic and consistent knowledge of logic and epis- 
mn temology, and such a writer may appropriate as many ideas, how- 
ion ever incompatible, as he needs. But when one sets out to do 
sa major work and be a literary dictator—and Pound is con- 
his tent chiefly in his desire to boss anybody and everybody ex- 
aps cept himself—one should show at least some consistency in 
one thought. There is no question that Pound is brilliant. Yet he 
eat. is often inconsistent in some very simple fundamentals a man 
t is of his stature should know. 
han | When it comes to making statements about the nature of 


aiuy~ 


Vith reality, of the mind, and of ultimate values, one cannot be any 
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thing but fatuous unless one knows one’s metaphysical grounds. 
The creative writer is not called upon to make definitive state- 
ments; at the most he should only suggest them, but Pound is 
constantly making such statements in his essays. The question 
is: are we to accept them seriously or take them as part of the 
“ideogramic” side-show? I am inclined to think that Pound 
pampers himself too much with the “ideogramic” method; that 
a great deal of what he says, regardless of all his pointedness 
in saying it, does not hold water; that he frequently has no idea 
what he is talking about. For instance, in Polite Essays we 
are told that “knowledge cannot be limited to a collection of 
definitions,” and in Culture that “mankind’s fog concerning it 
(Usura) comes from not defining one’s terms.” What is evi- 
dent is that Pound has no clear or systematic idea of the nature 
of knowledge. But, then, not very many people have. 

The “ideogramic” method has great potentialities and great 
dangers. It is, one can see, the method of free-association: 


Under usury no stone is cut smooth 
Peasant has no grain for his sheep herd 

Blue dun; number 2 in most rivers 
for dark days; when it is cold 
A starling’s wing will give you the color 
or duck widgeon; if you take feather from under the wing 
Let the body be of blue fox fur, or a water rat's 
or grey squirrel’s. Take this with a portion of mohair 
and a cock’s hackle for legs. 
12th of March to 2nd of April 
Hen pheasant’s feather’s does for a fly. 

(Canto LI) 


The subject of the lines preceding this was usury; having come 

to rivers, dark days, and cold he is reminded of fish, and gives 

us a few beautiful lines on the manufacture of artificial flies 

for trout fishing. So long as the points of association are ap- 
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parent it is possible to follow him, but most of his shiftings are 
abrupt, and frequently they occur in any number of the eleven 
languages he is said to know. The “ideogramic” method, if used 
properly, can be very successful, as in The Waste Land or Ash 
Wednesday, where Eliot's integrated and synthesizing imagina- 
tion holds every pattern together. If one goes into the matter 
of why some cantos are more successful than others (Cantos I, 
XIll, XIV, XV, XXXVI, last half of XL, XLV, XLVII, XLIX, 
LI, LXV are the best so far published) one will see that the 
more successful cantos have sume single quality, a form of 
“synthesis,” or consecutiveness in narrative, description, or in 
theme. A mere chronological canto is often dull, as are the 
first ten cantos in his latest volume (LII-LXXI) which lists, in 
chronology, a soporific amount of dates, names, and incidents in 
Chinese and Japanese history from 2837 B. C. up to the 18th 
century. These are dull because Pound has, for the moment, 
forgotten that the “ideogramic” method is not meant to depict 
history as chronology but as a process, as a series of waves, not 
in the shape of rolling breakers, but in the form of the over- 
whelming drops of particularity that make up these waves. 
There is no end of particularity in these cantos on the Orient, 
but listed in chronological order they lose the effect of montage, 
even of rhythmical wholeness, that the “ideogramic” method, when 
properly employed, can achieve. Some are deadly dull: 

Meng Kong still held against Mogols. 

Han, Lang, Ouen, Kong, 

Mie, Kien, Tchong, King 

Fou, Pong, Chun King 

gone 
Vendéme, Beaugency, Notre Dame de Cléry 
and they took law against Yeliu... 


(Canto LV1) 
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To accuse a writer of not knowing how to use a method he 


himself has evolved is an impertinence. What one had better 
say is that Pound does not seem to know his own mind, for 
certainly Eliot and MacLeish, who may be said to knov 








own minds more coherently, have used the “ideogramic” meth 
with greater success. The trouble with Pound is that he has 
swallowed more than he is able to digest. For example, he tells 
us in his essays that Scotus Erigena, who taught that reason is 
prior to faith, is a much greater Scholastic than St. Thomas. 
Many men will agree with him on this because they agree that 
right reason is prior to faith and authority. They will agree, 
and they will not forget what Scotus Erigena taught, what his 
teachings imply: that reason is its own excuse for being because 
it could not be rational unless it were right. Does Pound? 
He does not; he despises Kant, who not only fully explored and 
expanded much of Erigena’s thought but greatly influenced 
Hulme. Why does he despise Kant? We do not know: Pound 
is an authority unto himself and does not have to explain; 
he just drags in a Chinese character and shifts to another subject. 
He has a right to do this, but why did he praise Erigena in the 
first place for his “right reason”? The whole thing is very 
annoying when in the ABC of Economics, a subject of the 
greatest importance deserving of scientific, rational treatment, 
he forgets Erigena and announces “I fall back on faith.” Faith 
in what? Why, nothing less than that 19th century jack-of-all- 
trades, “man’s instincts”! “Economics as a science,” he warns 
us, “has no messianic call to alter man’s instincts.” On this par- 
ticular point one does not have to refer to Erigena: any biologist, 
psychologist, or sociologist who is up to date will say that 
together with much of Darwin and all of Lamarck the concept 
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of “human instincts” has been exploded as far as science is con- 
cerned. Anyway, just what does Pound mean by “human in- 
stincts”? Is he making a reservation for his own vested interests? 
All this is not as painful as when he announces that Western 
thought ends with Leibniz (d. 1716), who was the last philos- 
opher “to get hold of something.” Leibniz, if I recall, wrote 
that “nothing can be more important than the art of formal 
reasoning according to true logic.” 


The “ideogramic” method itself does not supply Pound with 
his original material, with his images. He uses “facts,” but since 
he does not believe in the Coleridgian synthesizing imagina- 
tion, he revives these “facts” by the sheer power of language and 
the counterpoint of other “facts.” I use the word “facts” with 
reservations; but the point I wish to make is that Pound thinks 
he is direct, scientific 


Paul de Kruif’s heroes . . . gather their evidence, heap up their 
facts, often heteroclitic, and their contemporaries in any humane 
exercise of intellectual honesty are required to pursue analogous 
labors. The ideogramic method, efc. .. . 





The scientist today heaps together his facts, and has to find organi- 
zations to fit them 


Actually scientists do not heap their facts together irresponsibly 
and then find organizations to fit them. They, too, are guided 
by their imaginations. Scientific knowledge is knowledge of 
sense-data according to general rules relating to the succession 
of sense elements, and while these general rules are not conceived 
through the sense-data per se, they are nevertheless meaningless 
unless they fit into the sense-data or derive validity from the 
sense-data. Furthermore, sense-data are not the images a poet 


uses as his material. Such images are constructed in the imagi- 
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nation. Even a Chinese ideograph is constructed in a Chinese 
imagination. Pound has no chance of learning this if he 
insists that all Occidental thought ends with Leibniz 
If Pound seeks support from the methods of science, seeks to 
be factual and accurate in his language, then one way of judg- 
ing his ideographs is the common criterion of judging facts 
are they accurate? While it may be true that much historical 
fact never existed outside the heads of historians, we neverthe- 
less have documents, and a way of checking up on facts by 
referring to the evidence. If this were not so it would be im- 
possible for law to function. As to the complete accuracy of 
the Cantos, that is a task beyond my abilities and time. One 
obstacle is that Pound does not list his sources. But for one 
instance let us look into his attribution of anti-Semitism to 
Benjamin Franklin in Canto LII: 
Remarked Ben: better keep out the Jews 
or yr/ grand children will curse you 


jews, real jews, chazims, and neschek 
also super-neschek or the international racket . . . 


governments full of their gunswine, bankbuzzards, poppinjays 


I do not know where he secured the information, but there has 
been in circulation lately a four-page blue folder containing 
what purports to be a quotation from Franklin. Neither the 
printer’s name nor the date is given, and the first page states 
that the original manuscript is in the Franklin Institute. There 
is no such original in the Franklin Institute, and the speech has 
been represented at times as derived from the journal of Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina, a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention. He kept no journal. Charles Warren’s day-by-day 
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history of the Convention has no hint of anything of the sort. 
Franklin himself is on record as a donor of money for the Phila- 
delphia Jewish synagogue. These are facts. I venture to say 
they are accurate. Pound, a man who has said “race prejudice is 
a red herring,” should have checked up on his sources, what- 
ever they were.' 


Il 


Since Pound insists that a knowledge of the Social Credit 
theories of Major Douglas is essential for any writer today it 
might be well to look into the economic aspects of his thought, 
for the idea of Social Credit, the theme of usura, of the nature 


of money, of the infamy of taxation, and the shadows of bank- 

buzzards recur as leitmotifs throughout the Cantos: 
War scares interrupt commerce. Money was now made of brass 
and profit on arms went to the government 

wine taxed high, settlers licensed. 

Lou-chi brought back the grafters (Ahama’s) 
and boosted the tea tax 

Tchin-kin di by the size of the tax receipts 
and staved off a war with Japan 


hy 








Canto LVI) 
Pound’s economic ideas are very general, and being very gen- 


eral, they sound fine. His feelings on the subject are best 


Pound’s publishers, Messrs. Faber of London, having taken the matter 
up with Pound, received this reply: “Can yr/ correspondent inform me 
of the dates and amount of Franklin’s advances to the synagogue, and 
what rate of interest or other recompense, printing jobs, commissions 
on printing jobs or whatever Benjamin succeeded in exacting from that 





y 

Evidently Pound thinks that if Franklin had not been an anti-Semite 
he must have been a grafter if he really assisted the Jews of Philadelphia. 
As to the real question, on what he based his attribution of anti-Semitism 
to Franklin, he is silent and evasive. 
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expressed in an essay on Mang Tze (The Criterion, July 1938): 


The “Christian virtues” are THERE in the emperors who had 
responsibility in their hearts and willed the good of the | 
who saw that starvation can gnaw through more than the | 
eat into the spirit, who saw, above all, that in so far as gover 
the people went, it begins with a livelihood, and that all tal 
morals before that livelihood is attained, is sheer bunl 
rotten hypocrisy. 


peupae 









What Pound is specifically against is the control of money by 
Pi o d ¢ 
the bankers who charge discount rates and rent money (capital 





for producers and labor to use, though labor really produces the 
capital in the first place and increases it in the second place; 
and against the bookkeeping methods of the capitalists and pri 

ducers who, using depreciation of the instruments of production 
as an excuse, charge more for the goods than they cost to man 

facture. I do not see how one can quarrel with this, and on 
the matter of diagnosis the ABC of Economics is sound. It doe: 
very good service in bringing home the little-stressed fact that the 
Bank of England (to say nothing of the notorious Banque de 
France) is privately owned; that a few wealthy families are able 
to dictate the fiscal policies of the so-called European democr 

cies. Unfortuntely, the ABC of Economics, being partly written 
in the “ideogramic” method, is not a clear, correlated, or com 
plete exposition of the subject, though it pretends to b 


To offset the situation that exists in our economic structure 
Pound would, like Major Douglas, have the government issue 
to the workers certificates for what work they have done. Such 
a solution sounds fine; the only trouble with it is that like most 
currency-tinkering schemes that have no sense of politics or 


actuality, it is fantastic so long as land is privately owned and 


the instruments of production are held by monopolies. For 
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instance, the Social Credit theories have been tried in Alberta 
and there they cracked up. In the United States the AAA 
policy, the greatest blunder of the present Administration, was 
based on similar premises. By making payments for crop- 
curtailment the government had to pay by acreage; that was the 
only constitutional way. The average farmer, who owned only a 
few acres, did not get more than a hundred dollars or so, while 
the corporate farmeis with their hundreds of thousands of acres 
received enormous sums of money from the government sim- 
ply for pursuing a policy that would enable them to make more 
profit. Wéith this government money they have been able to 
buy up what little land was still held by the small farmers. 
The matter really is not so much a question of distribution, 
of the fiduciary system, and of the nature of money as of the 
natural right of all men to work for a living. Pound forgets 
what he said in his essay on Mang Tze and goes on in the 
ABC of Economics to say: 
Let the man work fc 


ur hours a day for pay, and if he still wants 
him work as any artist or poet works, let him 





work after that 
embellish his h 


of exercise 





r 
or garden, or stretch his legs in some form 


Certainly let him work four hours! But the hard fact is that 
there are millions of men rotting on the streets, unable to get 
even an hour’s work, to say nothing of the land on which pre- 
sumably they will have houses and gardens to embellish. 
Social Credit simply cannot work in any society that exacts 
profit for the mere ownership of land and instruments of pro- 
duction. It has been tried and it did not work; in fact, instead 
of being a shot of adrenalin it has, as in the AAA, been a dose 
of strychnine. It is like the man whose wife complained that 


their house was so old as to be uninhabitable. So he ordered 
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a new roof to be built. Up went a new roof, but since the 
foundation had rotted away, down came the house. If one wishes 
to bring the capitalistic house down quickly, then by all means 
let us have Social Credit. 

Naturally Pound is a Fascist, an aggressive and honest one. 
He is frank enough to realize that his whole system requires 
another rotten foundation, a slave class. He says: “Objections 
to slavery are in part ideal and sentimental. Openly avowed 
slavery has nevertheless gone out of fashion.” Pound can say 
this because consistency, a matter of defining one’s terms and 
sticking to one’s definitions, is foreign to him. What he should, 
in all fairness have said, is that slavery means a certain class of 
people (slave owners) has the right and power to appropriate 
the productive results of others; has a right to keep these prod- 
ucts, to deny to those who made them any opportunity to work 
for themselves and better their lot, any right to own the results 
of their labor. 


Ill 


Pound is an admirable poet, one of the best writing today 
He has enabled poetry to appropriate most of the good quali- 
ties of prose: precision, directness, flexibility. He has immensely 
increased the content and range of verse, cutting away all the 
cold fat it has accumulated and focusing attention on the fun- 
damentals of life most poets overlook: hard cash and the real- 
ities of the concrete everyday world. He has also evolved an 
extraordinary language that is both direct and mellow. Mac- 
Leish’s Conquistador derives from it, as does much of Heming- 
way'’s prose. It is a language of great width and depth: of men 
at war, in swimming, in the caucus room, alone in the garden, 
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e 
$ writing legal or commercial documents, diaries, reports, and 
: reading classical poetry. Much of it is translation and quota- 


tion from such sources: 


A German ambassador once told me he cdn’t bear St. Paul 
5 he was, he said, so hard on fornication. 
Dismissed to the joy of both parties. I do not 
curse the day I entered public affairs. 


} Now in the first year before congress 
(that is before ’74) 
y I was drying my saddlebags and four yeomen in the bar room 
1 were talking politics: “If” says one “they can take 
Mr. Hancock's wharf and Mr. Rowe's wharf 
, They can take my house and your barn.” Rebel! 
f I was disgusted at their saying rebel. I wd/ meet rebellion 
when British governors a and generals should begin it, 
7 that is, their rebellion against principles of the constitution 
“and in the meantime build frigates” 
| | (1808 he wrote this time as in the beginning) 
x in every principal sea port . . . not to fight squadrons at sea 
5 (Canto LXXI1) 
This language has a texture which, regardless of what we think 
of the design, is no shoddy. It is so expert that it can even 
be shoddy when it wishes, when the content calls for such tex- 
ture. The rhythm, too, is extraordinary. It neither trots nor 
stumbles over the ruts of prosody, being constructed on the 
y sequence of the musical phrase rather than the metronome. 
, | But the musical phrase does not entirely superimpose itself. 
; It has to come partly from the content. Anyone who reads a 
canto through without trying to make sense will see how the 
i thythm forms a pattern and acts as a lubricant, bringing to life 
the content, not supplanting it. Vachel Lindsay developed a 
similar sort of rhythm, but with this difference: his rhythm 
1 carried away the content, knocked it off its feet, and became 


the raison d’étre of the whole poem. When Lindsay was suc- 
cessful, as in The Congo, it was when his rhythm was indigen- 
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ous to the content. Pound’s rhythm, however, never sacrifices ti 
the content. It is not merely a superior vers libre, but the work ci 
of an extraordinary musical imagination. Indeed one feels that O! 


if the synthesizing power of the successful cantos does not come 
from an intellectual imagination it certainly comes from a musical 
imagination: 

Who even dead, yet hath his mind entire! 

This sound came in the dark 

First must thou go the road 

to hell 

And to the bower of Ceres’ daughter Proserpine, 

Through overhanging dark, to see Tiresias, 

Eyeless that was, a shade, that is in hell 

So full of knowing that the beefy men know less than he, 

Ere thou come to the road’s end. 

Knowledge the shade of a shade, 
Yet must thou sail after knowledge 
Knowing less than drugged beasts. 


The small lamps drift in the bay . 
And the sea’s claw gathers them. 
Neptunus drinks after neap-tide 
Taumuz! Taumuz!! 
(Canto XLVII) 


]. V. Healy 
SYMMETRY OF FRUSTRATION 


The Cock of Heaven, by Elder Olson. The Macmillan Co. 

The Cock of Heaven is “a poem in the form of a commentary” 
on an apocryphal text which predicts the destruction of the world 
in the evil of man’s own inward dialectic. The same cock which 
Peter heard when he betrayed Christ will be signal of the hour 
of final catastrophe. 

In Mr. Olson’s story, the Magi wander through human histor 
lured seven times by the promise of a Messiah, and finding each 
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time one of the seven deadly sins. They come at last to the “hell- 
city,” which is our own time, and they cry out the hopelessness 
of the human riddle. Their failure is the failure of their own 
nature: man is doomed from all eternity, and his very hope is his 
despair. He is tormented by the desire for a God who will not 
have him: 

Too frail, Lord, 

Human creature 

For way so difficult. 

Accept this offering 

As the waste air this litany 

And grant that these fragments 

May no more be troubled 

With influence of strange stars 

Or dreams of a god’s face; 

But death being our lot, 

Suffer death to suffice us. 

History revolves in a closed circle; the recurring motif is 
always frustration. “What if the names change?” asks the poet. 
Each of the seven sins cuts through his chronology, and the 
seven together make his poem. We are ready at last for the 
consummation, and the consummation is ruin. 

The tragedy, in the proper sense, lies in the dividedness of 
man, in a dualism which is resolved at last in mockery, in a 
single principle of both good and evil. 

Jesus and Judas were but one, 
Even the betrayer and betrayed; 
And Mary and Mary were but one. 

The effect of this contradiction may be the despair of any 
good intention or effort on this globe over which an evil sorcerer 
tubs his hands: 

“The whole is evil; the pure absolute ill 
Like a fatal jewel; like the devil in crystal. 
O excellent formula!” 
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But Mr. Olson need not be taken as asserting the positive activity he 
of such a presiding spirit. We may stop with the identification ns 
of good and evil; for this may be a neutralization of evil just a 
as surely as it may be a neutralization of good, and thus a 
reductio ad absurdum of all moral theology. And remembering be 
Mr. Olson's disappointment with the Assumption, Th 
Th 
O fields almost earth-fair! les 
perhaps we may content ourselves with a purely terrestrial hu- Ba 
manism: thi 
—O, Earth is exceeding fair: the 
Go, go, be happy there M: 
Logically, of course, the contradictories cancel out; and if any di 
moral was intended, that moral too is canceled. Universal irony 
is to art what universal doubt is to philosophy. 

To call The Cock of Heaven a tour de force is not to intend 
disparagement. But we can be immediately sure that after the As 
elaborate staging and preparation, Mr. Olson’s audience will be 
a difficult one to please. And in fact Mr. Olson does offend qu 
against economy in the scope of resources which he allows him- let 
self. Surely, the “rat-toothed and sharp-eyed / Runners in sew- th 
ers and cisterns,” the several scenes in which we are invited to ul. 
consider entrails, worms, and posthumous hair, and finally Mr In 
Olson’s Lucifer complete in his well-stocked laboratory are thi 
devices worthy of popular and inexpensive melodrama pi 

The better poetry—and there is much of it—is in the more 
subdued passages, in skillful undertones and delicate fluencies ph 
of sound. Mr. Olson always knows what he is about; and if ‘1 

a 


his first book bore evidence of dexterous though somewhat thin 
workmanship, this book leaves no doubt of his virtuosity. What m 
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he has is not simply an ear for language: it is a swiftness and 
neatness in the manipulation of plot, a competence at really dis- 
tinguished parody, and an intellectual gift for sharp aphorism. 
If there is a certain tentativeness in these compliments, it is 
because Mr. Olson’s poetry itself betrays a certain tentativeness. 
The poem is too obviously contrived, the artifice superimposed. 
There is no authentic impact; and we come away impressed 
less with the poem than with its rendition. Reminiscences of 
Baudelaire, de Gourmont, Eliot, and especially Aiken come 
through; and though the treatment of these influences is deft, 
the poem loses immediacy and pressure. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Olson may now consider himself proved, and that a more 
direct speech may be forthcoming. Nesey Maw 


THE TWO BYNNERS 


Against the Coid, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

I wish that Witter Bynner had written Against the Cold a 
quarter-century ago. Today it is too late to exercise much len- 
iency toward the indifferent poems of a writer who, through 
the years of almost a generation, has succeeded, however irreg- 
ularly, in producing a considerable quantity of notable verse. 
In the work of a young poet the promising pieces are always 
the most conspicuous; in the work of an older poet the inferior 
pieces inevitably attract most attention. 

The present volume consists of a sequence of twenty sonnets 
plus some sixty other poems, most of them brief, with rhyme, 
and in regular meter. It contains but little to compare favor- 
ably with the earlier Bynner, with the best of Grenstone Poems 
and A Canticle of Pan. Nearly all the old defects recur. He is 
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too often trivial. There are too many poems as sterile as Pas- 


ci 
toral, in which the author ruminates on the visits paid him by Pe 
a butterfly and a wasp with neither lightness nor lyric grace ye: 
He is too often without taste. Time and again the pleasure ex] 
one derives from an auspicious beginning is shattered by the ser 
inept phrase, the banal thought, or the unpoetic line that follows. 
After such a couplet as am 
Let science raise its wings and probe the sky At 
Or let religion plumb it, what care I? 
coming at the conclusion of an otherwise serious and well-written In 
sonnet, the reader may find that he too is rather indifferent pes 
The imitative tendency, for which much of the writer's pre- e* 
vious work was criticized, has fortunately been diminishing; the Pat 
reverberations of Whitman have ceased and those of Housman wie 
are few; but most of the present poems remind one neither of sp. 
any other poet nor of Bynner himself. They fail to take on the stil 
breath and blood of life because—and I think that this has me 
always been at the root of his unevenness—they seldom express he 
any true emotion, any genuine reaction of the author to a defi- fro 
nite reality. He too often succumbs to what I. A. Richards has br 
emphasized as the most lethal of poetic tendencies, versifying | the 
on the basis of no more substantial sentiment than the desire 
to write a poem. When Bynner has something to say—when 
some object, some scene, some person has stirred him—his words 
assume vitality. When the encounter has stirred him deeply, " 
his words assume beauty. Then, abandoning artifice, he man- rot 
cre 


ages his lines with directness and honesty, as in the lovely 
After a Rain at Mokanshan of the present volume. Intensity 
of feeling, under which so many poets bog down, seems to dis- 
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cipline and guide his taste, purging his work of most of the 
defects I have mentioned. Eden Tree, his long poem of nine 
years ago, attained excellence because in it he permitted free 
expression to the sweeping interplay of emotion and reflective 
sentiment that dominate so much of a poet's life. 

Ir is natural that Bynner’s love poems should always have been 
among his best, as well as his most psychologically acute, work. 
At sixteen he wrote the remarkable sonnet beginning 


I loved you, loved you, with your unseen eyes 
Sweet to my lips in nearnesses of night. 


In Against the Cold he gives us only a few love poems of com- 
parable merit, among them the delicate Sky-chamge. During 
later life the poet must often turn to sources other than love 
for inspiration. Bynner’s most frequent failing, however, is in 
turning to sources that betray him. “Only the laughers are 
spared, only the worshippers of mirth,” he states, apparently 
still unaware that wii and cleverness are for him probably the 
most factitious standards of all. He is a serious poet; and when 
he allows his serious nature free rein, when he does not shy 
from candid, simple emotion (the thoughts engendered by the 
breaking of a long winter or by the glistening of moonlight on 
the leaves of a vine) he still writes lyrically and movingly. 

If Bynner will remember that the answer to his own question 


Is it the roof that makes my house a home 
Or the foundation or the walls or I? 


is in the final word of those lines, then perhaps we may look 
forward to further volumes from him into which less chill has 
crept 

Louis Forster, Jr. 
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HAPPY LANDING , 
: 
With Wings As Eagles, by William Rose Benét. Dodd, Mead 
William Rose Benét’s new book of ballads has the unfor- C 
tunately poetic title With Wings As Eagles. Had it been called c 
something as simple and forthright as Flying Is Fun, the reader t 
would have known more accurately what to expect. For the book t 
has the zest of its subject. Reading it is as much fun as flying . 
is to those who are air-minded. Moreover, it may make those : 
who are not become so. And it will certainly make any land- : 
lubber understand the fascination that led the Wrights to risk : 
their lives in 1903 and has been leading so many other intrepid 
souls ever since. Together, the ballads form a vivid and com- 
prehensive history of aviation; separately, they have that popular, 
and much maligned virtue, known as human interest. True 
stories all of them, and wonderful yarns. 
Never before has Mr. Benét had a larger field in which to ' 
display his technical virtuosity, and never has he done so with 
more apparent ease and pleasure. His rhythms are as various , 
as fireworks: couplets, blank verse, jingles. Obviously he has 
brought to his whole task the “careful work and the cheerful | 
will” with which he credits the Dayton flyers, but also, obviously, : 
certain of its component parts stirred him to more enthusiasm | 
than others. Perhaps the most memorable of all the ballads 
is the one to Amelia Earhart. Before the poem is over we ; 
experience not only the last flight of the flyer, but the author's 
own faith in the power of love: : 
. over the leagues of air | 
Always the loved voice, strengthening, understanding 


We live forever when the voice is there... 
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Momentarily, at least, we too believe that the crack-up, wherever 
it happened, was nevertheless a “happy landing.” 

The most charming ballad in the book—-and no one is more 
charming than Mr. Benét when he puts his mind to it—is the 
one called Ten Miles High, addressed to Professor Piccard. Blériot, 
too, is celebrated, and G lenn Curtis, Lindbergh, Clarence Cham- 
berlin, and “the man named Smith.” Wiley Post flies again 
around the world, and Byrd over “the polar pack where the ice- 
fields interlock.” Again the Mollisons fly together, and the 
Soviet planes go “over the top of the world.” The record is 
thrilling for a reader of any age, and Benét sticks to the record: 


though the judgrient falls as it must. , 
itis Marion Strobel 


FIVE ANTHOLOGIES 


Eternal Passiun in English Poetry, edited by Edith Wharton and 
Robert Norton. D. Appleton-Century 
Immortal Lyrics, edited by Hudson Strode. Random House. 
An Anthology for the Enjoyment of Poetry, edited by Max East- 
man. Scribner's. 
Behold, This Dreamer!, edited by Walter de la Mare. Knopf. 
The Pocket Book of Verse, edited by M. E. Speare. Pocket Books. 
The first of these anthologies can be dismissed in one line: 
103 love lyrics, that everybody knows, with an appropriately 
colorless introduction by Edith Wharton—the cost of the book 
$2.50, making the introduction $0.83 a page. Best shot: the 
jacket announcement that the collection contains such ‘lesser- 
known” poets as Edmund Waller, Alice Meynell, and Michael 
Drayton. 
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Immortal Lyrics, edited by Professor Strode, is another well 
meant but unblushing scrap-book of almost as frayed familiars: 
a lot of Shakespeare (of the sonnets) and Browning, the per- 
ennial 17th century Valentines, and the modern note struck with 
one of the lesser poems of Housman. As printing, however, an 
attractive job. 

Max Eastman’s anthology, on the other hand, has some justifi- 
cations: a fine ballad by Synge, Marianne Moore’s Critics and 
Connoisseurs, Charlotte Mew’s Beside the Bed, some good choices 
from Cummings and Wilfred Owen, Merrill Moore’s Just Then 
the Door, and a good early poem by Fearing. The rest of the 
book is somewhat bare of reward, composed as it is of poems 
already over-anthologized and many that do not merit their 
company. The Eastman book shows what one might call flashes 
of perception, an occasionally fine taste. Unfortunately, there 
are too many flashes of the opposite: many worthless poems 
colored by Eastman’s generous interest. As with Immortal Lyrics 
one feels that the collection is aimed for the classroom. The 
8-page introduction avoids dullness (and importance) with pro- 
fessional ease and skill. 

Behold, This Dreamer!, however, is an impressive labor: an 
encyclopedia of prose and verse, from all lands and times, devoted 
to the half-world of sleep—the domain of art, the dream, and the 
unconscious. About half of the 700 pages are given to verse, 
much of it modern. The prose contents include fantasists, 
psychoanalysts, and philosophers: Elizabethans on_hallucina- 
tions; excerpts from the writings of Bergson, Greenwood, San- 
tayana, and Ellis. There is a 114-page introduction by de la 
Mare, much of it on his own dreams. Not all, of course, will 
share de la Mare’s unwearying interest in the land of nod. It is 
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a 


a huge book, and, after too many pages of it, the reader is 
likely to feel a definite mystical interest in ham and eggs. Such 
is the plenty of the book, however, one can properly only praise 
it. Beside it, such books as the others here mentioned are mere 
copy shot off to the press room. The jacket, unfortunately, 
is of a mauve mildew variety. One wonders how many pur- 
chasers it scared away. 

The Pocket Book of Verse contains 249 poems, from Chaucer 
to the present. Most may be found both in Palgrave and 
Quiller-Couch, and the small space reserved for modern poems is 
devoted mainly to Elinor Wylie, Alfred Noyes, Rupert Brooke, 
Joyce Kilmer (Trees) and Amy Lowell (no Synge, Hardy, Gib- 
son, Hopkins, Wallace Stevens, Eliot, Pound, Gogarty, Wilfred 
Owen; no Marianne Moore, Cummings, Kenneth Fearing). In 
short, another popular anthology founded on the premise that a 
popular anthology must have no popular appeal. 

How all the quarter buyers could be startled and delighted by 
, a | 
a good one? Tome Boges 


NEWS NOTES 


§ s always hard to record the death of a particularly original and 
productive poet who has not received proper recognition during his 
lifetime. Such a p was John Wheelwright, the Boston writer and 





architect, who was killed in an automobile a 


j 
Wheelwright’s work was first 


cident on September 15th. 
published, if we remember rightly, in 


The Hound and Horn He began contributing to POETRY with the 
Objectivist Number in 1931, and was the author of several books of 
poems, including the novel in sonnets, Mirrors of Venus, and the recent 
D,)39 ) } , 
Political Self-portrait 


Probably the best analysis which has so far been written of Wheel- 
wright’s brilliant and tortured poetry is a review by R. P. Blackmur, 
published here in the August 1934 issue. We quote a few sentences: 

“Mr. Wheelwright writes with a kind of constant fitfulness, requiring 
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of the reader an ability to receive a rapid and tightly bound succession of 
disparate observation. Here what is usually fragmentary, disjunct, and 
irreconcilable is given the impact of mass; the result is a tough, squirm- 
ing, gnostic verse, modified and exhilarated by New England wit and 
New England eccentricity, and the unique heresy of New England 
Anglo-Catholicism—and the whole qualified by New England political 
radicalism. These . . . are matters for appreciation and nutriment, a 
savor to be caught and a substance to be digested. Reading, you think 
of Emily Dickinson, Emerson, Marianne Moore; but these are scaffolding 
for a subsequent monument specifically Mr. Wheelwright’s own.” 


A postcard from Keidrych Rhys, the young Welsh poet, reports: “I've 
spent last three months on the S. E. coast—anti-aircraft detachment—and 
have found curious compensation in Army service. J. F. Hendry, 
G. S. Fraser, Vernon Watkins, Goronwy Rees, and Rayner Heppenstall 
are also soldiering with the people.” 

The Poetry Center of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association in New 
York, now in its second year, announces a list of some of the thirty 
poets who will read from their poetry and talk informally at the Thurs- 
day night weekly programs. Among them are Allen Tate, Frederic 
Prokosch, Babette Deutsch, Sterling Brown, Robert Penn Warren, Countee 
Cullen, and Selden Rodman. Norman Macleod, director of the Center, 
will give a course in the writing of poetry. 

The Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony at Hendersonville, N. C., 
announces an award of $15 for the best short story and one of $10 for the 
best poem submitted in its prize contest which closes January Ist 
Winners will be invited as guests of the Colony for one week during the 
next summer session. 

For many years while Vachel Lindsay was touring the country, chant- 
ing his poems before audiences of college students, Rotarians, and 
women’s clubs, his appearances were arranged by Professor A. Joseph 
Armstrong of the English Department of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. The association between the poet and the professor began when 
Armstrong invited Lindsay to appear at Waco and, to meet the expenses 
of the trip, secured for him a dozen additional reading engagements in 
Texas. It lasted from 1918 to 1924. Now in The Baylor Bulletin 
in a special issue titled Letters of Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, Profess 
Armstrong has published a selection of the letters he received from 
Lindsay during that period. This correspondence provides a series of lively 
warm-hearted, and personal footnotes to Lindsay's other writings. We 
learn that he loved small colleges, hated club women who wanted t 
make pets of poets; that he didn’t like lecture bureaus (which he 
always spelled “beaureaus’”) because they wanted to “speculate in me like 
pork” and “schedule me across the country like Tagore in his night- 
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; gown”; that his mother still thought of him as “her six year old son 
with long golden curls down his infant back.” But more important, 
these letters reveal Lindsay's deep love of America, the combination of 
humility and high purpose with which he dedicated himself to his art. 
This fall one of Lindsay's best-known poems, The Congo, was given 
its first dramatic presentation by the International Ladies’ Garment 
1 Workers’ Union in their big show, I] Hear America Singing, in New York. 
; Mrs. Lindsay was a guest of honor at the performance. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 





e ROBINSON JEFFERS, one of the most famous American poets, lives in 
J Carmel, Calif. His latest book is The Selected Poetry of Robinson Jeffers, 
p published by Random House. He is at present working on a new long 
i poem. 

MAXWELL BODENHEIM, now living in New York, has been a regular 
contributor since 1914. He is the author of many books of verse and 

y fiction, and was awarded the Oscar neg ag Prize in 1939. 

i | DAVID CORNEL DE JONG, of Providence, R. I., has contributed widely 

Cc to magazines. He is the author of a recent novel, Light Sons and Dark. 
€ E. L. MAYO, a native of Massachusetts, was formerly editor of The 
r, Minnesota Quarterly. At present he is teaching in the North Dakota 

State College at Fargo. 

, MAY SARTON, of Cambridge, Mass., is a young writer of Belgian and 
le American parentage. She is the author of a book of poems, Inner 
t. Landscape, and a novel, The Single Hound. She is now on a lecture tour 
le of aan which will take her “from Alabama to Wisconsin and Cali- 

fornia to Buffalo.” 

t- DAVID MORTON, the well-known American poet, is the author of 
id A Man of Earth, ye Against Time, and other books of poems. He is a 
h professor of English Amherst. 

0, RUTH STEPHAN bet has appeared once before as a reviewer, was a 
nl member of the poetry course given last year by W. H. Auden. She lives 
cS in Chicago. 

in SAMUEL FRENCH MORSE is a regular contributor of poems and 

} criticism. He is on the English faculty at Harvard. 
or INEZ CUNNINGHAM STARK, of Chicago, was formerly an editor of 
m The International J of Psychology 
y The following four poets make their first appearance here: 

Je J. F. HENDRY is a young English poet whose work has appeared in 
t Life and Letters Today, The Listener, Seven, etc., and in a recent 
he anthology, The New Apocalypse. 

ke RUDOLPH LEONHARD, one of the foremost Czech poets, is a prisoner 
it- at Le Vernet, the “camp of undesirables” near Paris. He writes: “We 
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expect the worst. Severa! Nazi commissions have already been here with 
lists in their hands.” 

CHARLES NORMAN, of New York City, has contributed to leading 
magazines and is the author of two books of verse, Poems (Knopf, 1929) 
and The Bright World (Morrow, 1930). After ten years as a news- 
paperman, he resigned last year from the Associated Press to complete a 
biography of Christopher Marlowe. 

ORIAN C. DE PLEDGE was born in El Dorado, Calif., and now lives in 
San Francisco. She has contributed poems to magazines. 

Of this month’s prose contributors, all but Miss Peters and Mr. Forster 
have appeared previously: 

J. V. HEALY, now living in Cape Cottage, Maine, is well known to our 
readers as poet and critic. MARGEDANT PETERS, who has been a member 
of the POETRY staff for the past year, was formerly editor of the Wis- 
consin literary magazine, The Rocking Horse. HENRY RAGO, a Chicago 
poet, is teaching and studying for his doctorate at Notre Dame. LOUIS 
FORSTER, JR. is on the editorial staff of The New Yorker. MARION 
STROBEL, of Chicago, is the author of several books of poems and 
novels. TOM BOGGS, now living at Forsyth, Mo., is the editor of three 
anthologies, 51 Neglected Lyrics, Lyrics in Brief, and Lyric Modern 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Make Bright the Arrows, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Harper & Bros. 

Death at Sea, by Frederic Prokosch. Harper & Bros. 

Love and Need: Collected Poems 1918-1940, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. 
Viking Press. 

Goldboat, by Belle Turnbull. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Poems and Portraits, by Christopher La Farge. Coward-McCann 

Cock on the Ridge, by Mary J. J. Wrinn. Harper & Bros. 

Time for a Quick One, by Margaret Fishback. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Wild Heron, by Daniel Whitehead Hickey. Harper & Bros. 

My Lady Dear, Arise, by Percy MacKaye. Macmillan Co. 

Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, by Thomas Gray, with wood- 
cuts by J. J. Lankes. Harper & Bros. 
ANTHOLOGY, PROSE, AND A TRANSLATION 

An Anthology of Three Centuries of American Poetry, 1630-1930, edited 
by Mark Van Doren. Little Brown & Co. 

The Expense of Greatness, by R. P. Blackmur. Arrow Editions, N.Y.C. 

Shelley, by Newman Ivey White. Alfred A. Knopf. 

A Season in Hell, by Arthur Rimbaud. Revised translation by Delmore 
Schwartz. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 


[Remaining books will be listed next month.] 
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